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“Private’ School Plans and 
Racial Integration 


By WARREN E. GAUERKE 
Emory University, Ga. 


ly 1954, voters in Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi followed South Carolina in adopting 
amendments to their state constitutions which 
gave legislators unusual opportunities to alter 
traditional patterns of education if state officials 
concluded that the implementation decrees of the 
Brown decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court were 
unacceptable. The plans permitted the abolition 
of the public schools in those districts where the 
ruling of the Supreme Court would be enforced. 
In Louisiana, however, the change stressed the 
fact that segregation was a matter of ‘‘health 
and morals.’’ In the four remaining ‘‘Deep 
South”’ states, the present public schools could, 
because of the alteration in basic state law, be 
turned into ‘‘private’’ schools. Some amend- 
ments struck the word ‘‘public’’ from the word- 


ing of the constitution while others did nothing 
but to add an ‘‘all-inclusive’’ feature. 

The plans, as envisaged, did not ‘‘abolish’’ 
public schools, but were merely permissive in 
character. They were believed to be ‘‘last re- 
sort’’ measures. Authorities in the ‘‘ watchful 
and waiting’’ states felt that it would be the im- 
plementation decrees of Federal courts that 
would abolish free public education. 

The argument was this: If the Federal courts 
should strike down the requirements in state con- 
stitutions that separate schools be maintained, the 
provisions of the same paragraph for supporting 
education adequately in free common schools 
would also fall. The legal reasoning was based 
upon the principle of ‘‘statutory construction,”’ 
a doctrine too involved to be examined here. 








The argument further implied that the provi- 
sions referred to were ‘‘inextricably interre- 
lated’’ and that to hold otherwise, would be to 
substitute the intent of the Federal courts for 
that of the people. This argument had merit, 
since a basic rule of the courts, when examining 
the legality of legislation, is to use ‘‘intent’’ of 
the lawmakers as one major criterion for judging 
constitutionality. 

Acceptance of the amendments struck the edu- 
cational guarantees from the supreme laws of the 
states involved. The states could now discharge 
their responsibility for education, deemed a 
**sacred trust’’ by some courts, by merely giving 
children an allotment of money for their school- 
ing. Furthermore, passage made it possible for 
state legislatures to authorize the abolition of 
public schools statewide, the abolition of the pub- 
lic schools by local districts, the allotment of 
state funds directly to children to attend schools 
of their choice, and the selling or leasing of ex- 
isting school facilities to private groups for the 
operation of private institutions.’ 

At most, there seemed to be little in the amend- 
ments accepted by the voters to make them 
‘‘stand by’’ proposals. Once they were ratified, 
they could be put in force at the will of the ma- 
jority of the legislators in affected states. The 
almost total lack of information regarding the 
details of the contemplated alternate systems of 
schools, the virtually complete permissiveness of 
them, forced thoughtful persons in the South 
and the non-South to place trust in the system 
of education which is presently operating. This 
could and should be changed, not scuttled. 

The supporters of the ‘‘private’’ school meas- 
ures substituted statutory protection of educa- 
tion for constitutional guarantee. It was basic 
to the pattern of government developed in these 
United States that state legislatures could re- 
move a law, while the constitutions could be 
altered purposively only by a substantial vote 
of the people. Further, even the legislature of a 
state could not transform its school system over- 
night. It would have to revise the school code, 
perhaps in its entirety, since all administrative 
machinery was grounded on the dual system. A 
vacuum in this vital area could only result if 


1 Under existing contracts, there is a substantial per- 
centage of school facilities and sites which would revert 
to original owners (Federal government or private par- 
ties) if the present status of the schools were altered. 
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established procedures were merely repealed. 

The vagueness of the language of the amend- 
ments, should any of them be actually imple- 
mented, could be the cause for a long and per- 
haps critical delay in providing adequate edu- 
cation within the states involved. The courts 
would have to interpret intent and direction if 
such a passage as ‘‘consistent with its available 
resources and the willingness and ability of the 
individual student’’ were challenged in the 
courts. 

The important feature of American education 
is the control of the public schools by the states. 
The constitutions of most of them declare that 
education is a primary obligation. In the Brown 
decision the Court declared that ‘‘education is 
perhaps the most important function’’ of state 
governments, There is substantial precedent in 
the common law for holding that the mainte- 
nance of a system of public schools is identified 
with the exercise of the state’s police power. 

The courts have held education to be a state 
function.* In legal theory, public education is 
not merely one function of state government but 
is ‘‘of government’’ itself. The courts have 
stated that the authority over schools is ‘‘a cen- 
tral power’’ residing in the legislature of the 
state. In fact, ‘‘free schooling . . . is not so 
much a right granted to individuals as a duty 
imposed upon them for the public good.’”* 

Despite such tradition, a Southern governor 
stated: ‘‘The school segregation amendment 
does not affect our public system of schools one 
iota....’’> Yet, upon ratification of the amend- 
ment, the attorney-general was mandated to pre- 
pare the legislation necessary to implement the 
‘*private’’ school proposals.® 

One of the many assumptions of the propo- 
nents of the ‘‘private’’ school plans is that a 
county within a state could ‘‘abolish its public 
schools’’ and not have repercussions go beyond 
the geographical limits of the county or school 
district. One must assume that the organization 


2N. Edwards, “The Courts and the Public Schools” 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), chap. 1. 

3 State v. Haworth, 23 N.E. 946 (1890). See Edwards, 
op. cit., p. 1, for other cases. 

4R. R. Hamilton and P. R. Mort, “The Law and Pub- 
lie Education” (Chicago: Foundation Press, 1941), p. 17. 

5 Marvin Griffin of Georgia, in “What Georgia’s Lead- 
ers Think of the School Segregation Amendment,” pre- 
pared by the Georgia Commission on Education. 

6 Point “D,” Report, Georgia Commission on Education, 
adopted Sept. 28, 1954. 
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and the operation of any system of private 
schools, no matter how skillful, would interfere 
with the uninterrupted management of the 
schools in neighboring adjoining counties where 
public schools would continue and be maintained. 
Can there be state concern for education, state 
interest in education, state support of education, 
and state authority to supervise education with- 
out state responsibility for maintaining the 
schools ? 

For a state to surrender the control over edu- 
cation by inaction on its part would be to impair 
the existing balance between Federal and state 
power, however tenuous it may seem to some. If 
the state vacates the field of public education, it 
is not inconceivable that the Federal government 
would step in to establish schools on its stand- 
ards. Briefs filed by two attorneys-general of 
the United States have argued in favor of a 
modification of the Plessy doctrine of ‘‘separate 
but equal.’’ They have pointed with favor to 
the integration of educational establishments on 
Federal reservations. 

The problem here is whether private groups 
are instruments of the state if and when they 
perform a vital governmental function. The 
legal concept of ‘‘state action’’ is the area in 
which private school plans will be tested. Un- 
lawful action by a state has been treated as a 
problem of measuring the degree of the existence 
of one or more of three conditions: active exer- 
tion of state power to help an organization exe- 
cute its purposes; discharge of an important 
governmental function by a private group; and 
discriminatory use by a private organization of 
a special privilege granted to it by the state. 

All of the plans suggested to date for con- 
verting the public scliools present a possibility 
of the existence of state action.’ It is clear that, 
if private schools were established, they might 
be challenged as state instrumentalities under 
the state action concept. The extension of the 
concept over the past decade suggests that any 
action, or inaction, involving education would be 
held to be state action.° 

It is important to remember that immunity of 

7J. T. Fey, New South, 9: 3, Sept., 1954. 

8 Adams v. Terry, 193 F. 2d 600 (1952). “All such 
forms of subterfuge will be penetrated and the illegal 
devices will be exposed and stricken down” (p. 603). 

9 State action includes the action of even the local gov- 
ernmental units of a state. Any agent or agency deriving 


its authority and power from the state is capable of per- 
forming state action as recognized by the courts. 
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the local school district from liability for torts 
is based on the common law theory that the 
school district is an instrument of the state and, 
as such, possesses the same immunity as does the 
state itself. So, even though there were no dis- 
cernible aid from the state to schools called ‘‘ pri- 
vately organized public schools,’’ attack against 
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them could be based upon their performance of 
a vital function of state government’® Ample 
legal precedent exists for believing that the af- 
firmative action of a state in withdrawing public 
educational facilities might result in illegal state 
action.”* Existing court decisions and principles 
of state action seem broad enough to encompass 
‘‘most of the plans which have been proposed to 
circumvent the segregation decision.’’ 

The legal questions of formulating decrees in 
the lower courts to implement the Brown deci- 
sion are tough problems. In at least four states, 
the people are faced with a large and awkward 
chunk of reality because the ‘‘law of compli- 
ance’’ is yet to come. The decrees must alter 
state constitutional and statutory law. 

A legislator from a Southern state made it 
known that programs contemplated in his state 
to keep the races separated would be drawn 
along ‘‘legal lines.’’ A commission was man- 


dated by its legislature to find ‘‘legal’’ ways to 
get around the segregation ruling. One group 
stated that the decision was contrary to the con- 
stitution of the state and wishes of its people and 
‘should not be aecepted.’”* What kind of gov- 
ernment is it which mandates itself to draft a 
plan to avoid a decision of the supreme tribunal 


in order to preserve something which that court 
declared is not compatible with the basic law of 
all? One must question seriously the chances of 
any state coming out better than second best in 
any debate on this point with the nine justices of 
the nation’s highest court. 

The truth of the matter is that the broad dic- 
tum of the court applies equally, without am- 
biguity, to all states and territories even though 
only four states and the District of Columbia 
were parties to the suits. There can be no per- 
manent forestalling of desegregation in view of 
existing decisions. Federal law supersedes the 
law of the states. The ruling is clear; only the 
means and appropriate timing present uncer- 
tainties. 

Evidence of the hierarchy of the law is the 
fact that a noncomplying school official could be 
held on a charge of contempt if segregation is 
outlawed by a Federal court order in his school 
district. In fact, the immunity doctrine could 

1018 Words and Phrases (Permanent Edition, 1954), 
146, for citations. 

11 Rice v. Elmore, 165 F. 2d 387 (1947). 


12 Point “A-6,” Report, Georgia Commission on Educa- 
tion. 
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not prevent the official from being liable for a 
contempt citation of a Federal court, should the 
official refuse to obey a court order—an order, 
for example, for the admission of colored pupils 
to a school. Yes, the official, foreseeing such a 
possibility, could obtain a bond for a nominal 
sum. Such a device would not prevent a con- 
tempt charge from a Federal court, since the 
states cannot set procedure for Federal courts. 
The right in question would be ‘‘Federal,’’ and 
states could not constitutionally deprive one of 
his chance to satisfy the Federal right. 

Legally, what is a private school? Could tax 
funds be spent to support private segregated 
schools? Both questions are relevant ones. The 
constitutions of the states generally prohibit the 
use of public funds for the support of nonpublic 
schools. The private school is defined as ‘‘a 
school managed and supported by individuals or 
a private organization.’’** 

If the schools established under the ‘‘ private”’ 
school amendment were independently financed 
and did not share at all in state aid funds, such 
schools would not then run afoul of the decision 
of the Supreme Court. However, as now con- 
templated, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
‘*free private state’’ schools would be held by 
the courts to be a ‘‘pretense’’ because of their 
measure of public control.* A school with a 
trace or evidence of state, county, or municipal 
control, supported by tax funds granted to citi- 
zens for educational purposes, is a public, not a 
private, school. The attack in the courts will be 
directed to the unconstitutional use of public 
funds, if the state claims segregated schools are 
‘*private.’’ Such a conversion of the state’s 
public schools would not stand up in court. 

So vital is school revenue that the position of 
any state school system today is, in large part, 
determined by how successful the state is in con- 
tinuing to build an adequate system of public- 
school support. Essential to the welfare of the 


1378 Corpus Juris Secundum, 605. Let it be remem- 
bered that attendance at a private school is a matter of 
choice and that cost is not a matter of public concern. 
In accordance with long established tradition, public funds 
or property may not be appropriated or used for the bene- 
fit of any private school. 

14 Any system of private schools would require a gift, 
lease, or sale of existing buildings and property. It would 
further require financial support, by grants, scholarships, 
or by rendering special services. There remain the prob- 
lems of management, including the assignment of teach- 
ers, and the supervision of standards. Some governmen- 
tal assistance seems inevitable. 
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state, the public schools continue to be supported 
by the general taxation of all. The right to tax 
for public schools is the key to the whole state 
system of education. The story of the struggle 
to secure funds for the support of the public 
schools shows that, in a democratic community, 
a tuition system for the support of schools is 
basically unsound. 

The plans for private schools fail, or purposely 
avoid, to recognize the extent of Federal aid that 
now exists for public schools. Supporters of the 
plans fail to calculate also the grave difficulties 
that would be faced in attempting to make long- 
range improvements in schools. 

The question of what a private school is surely 
involves parochial schools. The ‘‘ private school’’ 
plans give to the state legislatures, through 
grants to citizens, an oblique attack on the tra- 
ditional separation of church and state. In fact, 
the ‘‘child benefit’’ theory, substantially similar 
to the ‘‘grant’’ idea of the plans to circumvent 
the segregation decision, has been a central issue 
in the public school versus private school debate 
over Federal funds. State control over educa- 
tion came when the state began to give dollars to 
the schools. Financial aid to private schools 
would necessitate a reversal of thinking about 
the relations between church and state. The 
battle to cease dividing funds was supposedly 
won almost a century ago. 

Laws exist which now give to boards of edu- 
cation considerable discretionary power over 
certain matters. In fact, the legislatures of the 
several states now have the power virtually to 
destroy the public schools and the university sys- 
tems by repealing the statutory laws under which 
these systems operate. Boards have the legal 
right to assign pupils, to lay out school district 
lines, and to contract with neighboring boards 
of education for the transfer of pupils for any 
reason and also to contract with state authori- 


ties to construct school facilities. None of these 
laws, rules, or regulations needs an amendment 
to state constitutions to strengthen or weaken 
them. 

Other Southern groups have suggested that 
the states continue segregation under present 
laws until they are stricken down by direct ac- 
tion of a Federal court, advise boards to go on 
assigning pupils by districts, urge school dis- 
tricts to gerrymander districts where necessary, 
exert when necessary the power of the civil and 
military authorities, and apply old and new 
statutes where applicable. 

A cogent argument is the one which says that 
the changes suggested in state constitutions are 
premature, that the legislatures could resolve to 
‘*do something later’’ which could in turn be 
voted on by the people. The matter surely will 
be kept in the courts a long time, and the people 
need time to study and discuss the far-reaching 
implications of the proposed changes to get ade- 
quate answers to some perplexing questions. 
There must be time for debate on specific pro- 
posals so that citizens can vote intelligently on 
carefully thought-out alternatives. 

The extent to which political or noneduca- 
tional agencies legally may control school expen- 
ditures in the event of the ‘‘inauguration of 
private school plans’’ is a subject deserving of 
sober thought. As a teacher of educational ad- 
ministration, the writer is concerned that deter- 
mination of policy be lodged in a noneducational 
agency or officer not qualified to exercise sound 
policy judgment. 

Let no one believe he can escape the ruling of 
the Supreme Court on segregation by sending his 
child to a school that is supported, directly or 
indirectly, by public funds. That school, regard- 
less of the label attached thereto by a legislative 
act, must remain legally a public school. It will 
be so designated by the courts. 


Integration and Sparse Negro Populations 


By A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 


University of Arkansas 


Now8ERrE in the South could integration in 
the schools be more readily effected than in the 
many counties with sparse Negro populations in 
the great expanse of area from Texas to the 
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Appalachians. If there is to be a timetable on 
integration, here is where it should start. Per- 
pupil expenditures for the education of Negroes 
in these counties, particularly in the high 
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schools, are frequently higher than for whites. 
Even with high pupil costs, separate schools are 
not equal schools, for the small number of 
Negroes in many areas do not permit adequate 
schools, particularly on the secondary level. 
The answer is integration. Fayetteville, Ark., 
is an example of a school district in a city with 
a sparse Negro population which has since Sep- 
tember successfully integrated, without ‘‘inci- 
dents,’’ six Negro high-school students in a stu- 
dent body of 500. 

Fayetteville was the first Southern city to an- 
nounce a policy of integration. This decision 
was made by the school board on May 22 fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954. Fayetteville is also the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, the first Southern state uni- 
versity to admit Negro graduate and professional 
students, a policy followed since 1948 and initi- 
ated by the board of trustees without court 
action. 

Fayetteville is a community of 18,000 with a 
Negro population of 400. With only a small 
number of Negro high-school students the local 
school district formerly followed the practice of 
paying for transportation, board, and room to 


send its Negro high-school students to other 
communities large enough to maintain high 
schools for Negroes. For the past several years, 
from eight to 12 Negro high-school students 
were sent to Ft. Smith, a city of 50,000, or to 
Hot Springs, a city of 30,000. Ft. Smith is 50 
miles away and Hot Springs is 200 miles from 


Fayetteville. In 1953 this cost the school dis- 
trict $5,000 for nine students, seven at Ft. 
Smith, and two at Hot Springs. The local school 
district was able through integration to effect a 
saving of the costs of sending Negro high-school 
students to other communities for their educa- 
tion. Indeed, the anticipated tightness of its 
budget for 1954-55 was one of the principal 
reasons why the school board voted to integrate. 
Fayetteville’s Negro elementary-school children 
continue to attend the Negro school which this 
year has an enrollment of 65 pupils and is 
taught by two experienced and qualified teach- 
ers. If ‘‘all goes well,’’ the ninth-grade pupils 
now in the Negro elementary school may be inte- 
grated in the junior high school next year. 
While the Negroes constitute only about two 


1R. G. Menefee, New South, Oct., 1954, p. 5. 
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percent of Fayetteville’s population, this spar- 
sity is not unique in the highland and hill coun- 
try of the South. According to Harry Ashmore, 
executive editor, Arkansas Gazette, ‘‘There are 
counties in the South which have no Negro 
populations arid others where Negroes have be- 
come so few that segregation in the schools is 
already coming to be looked upon as a nuisance, 
hardly worth bothering with.’’? The mainte- 
nance of separate schools or transportation of 
students to other communities sufficient in size 
to maintain adequate Negro schools constitutes 
a substantial financial burden to numbers of 
hard-pressed school districts in the South. 

Counties with only two percent or less of their 
populations Negro are to be found in Alabama, 
3-67 (the first figure is the number of such coun- 
ties, the second figure is the total number of 
counties in the state) ; Arkansas, 18-75; Georgia, 
6-159 ; Kentucky, 43-120; North Carolina, 8-100; 
Oklahoma, 10-77; Tennessee, 20-95; Texas, 77- 
254; and Virginia, 9-100. Florida had only 
one county with 4 percent Negro and five coun- 
ties with five to 10% Negro in 1950. Louisiana 
had only one county below 10% Negro. The 
lowest percentage Negro in any county in South 
Carolina was Anderson; it had 21% Negro in 
1950. There are many counties in Texas and 
Oklahoma with only a fraction of their popula- 
tions Negro. Two counties in the upland coun- 
try of Mississippi, Itawamba and Tichomingo, 
had only 5 percent Negro in 1950. The high- 
land country of Georgia had six counties with 
two percent or less and two counties which re- 
ported no Negroes in the census of 1950. 

In this hill country of the South the planta- 
tion pattern of the Old South did not take hold 
and, as a historic consequence, Negroes were 
present only in sparse numbers in this region. 
Here desegregation would be easier to effect 
than in the rural counties and in the cities with 
large Negro populations. One of the principal 
reasons for the ease with which Fayetteville 
was able to put desegregation in action was its 
small proportion of Negro population. Ash- 


2H. Ashmore, “The Negro and the Schools” (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954), p. 128. 

3 Compiled from Ashmore, op. cit., pp. 173-204. Origi- 
nal data from U. 8. Census of 1950. Counties with no 
Negro populations are excluded. The number of coun- 
ties with no Negroes are as follows: Arkansas, 6; 
Georgia, 2; Kentucky, 5; Oklahoma, 5; Tennessee, 3; 
Texas, 5; Virginia, 1. 
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more points out that ‘‘the ratio of Negro to 

white population is not a final determinant of 

racial attitudes, but it is perhaps the most pow- 

erful single influence, for the practical results 

of desegregation depend heavily upon it.’’* The 
4 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 128. 


experience of Fayetteville may be a stimulus 
to quicken desegregation in communities with 
sparse Negro populations already weighed down 
with heavy school costs, and the action of these 
communities may hasten desegregation in com- 
munities with more substantial Negro minorities. 


Salary Principles and the 
Teacher Shortage 


By T. L. PATRICK 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Masy civic and professional groups are today 
searching for ways to alleviate the shortage of 
teachers which to date has seriously handi- 
capped the educational program of the elemen- 
tary school and must shortly affect adversely both 
secondary and higher education. In seeking a 


solution to such a complex problem, there are 
many facts, causal relationships, and conditions 
to be considered. Two rather obvious factors in 
this shortage are the unequal ratio of men to 
women in the profession and the annual attrition 


of both men and women. 

The present ratio of men to women in the pro- 
fession varies for the different sections of the 
country and for the different educational levels 
but on the average is approximately one to four. 
Now, in a nation where the population is divided 
almost equally between the sexes, it would seem 
that as large a profession as teaching would have 
a more nearly equal ratio. If taken on the basis 
of the college population, the disparity between 
the sexes is more pronounced; for at present 
fewer women complete college, despite the fact 
that a larger number complete high school. Only 
about one third of the 285,000 college graduates 
in 1954 were women. In seeking additional 
teachers, there is thus a larger reserve of college 
men to draw on than of college women. 

Historically, teaching in America was a man’s 
job, but following the Civil War, despite the 
continued prevalence of a dual salary schedule, 
more and more men left the profession to be re- 
placed by women. With the dominance of 
women in the profession and with the improve- 
ment of professional standards at all educational 
levels, the trend toward a single salary schedule 
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was started. Today, perhaps more than 80% of 
the school systems have adopted the practice, 
which is based on the theory of equal pay for 
equal work, experience, worth, and qualifica- 
tions. The above ratio of men to women in the 
profession indicates that many communities have 
not been able to establish a single salary schedule 
with pay scales for the classroom teacher ade- 
quate enough to encourage men to enter the pro- 
fession. 

There are, of course, other factors than salary 
involved in this inequality of the sexes in the 
profession, but several studies of teachers, such 
as those reported by H. W. Siegal, J. D. Berry, 
D. J. Sayles, the ‘‘Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research,’’ and 8. A. Anderson, indicate 
that salary is one of the more important consid- 
erations. These reports revealed that 50-80% 
of the men and 15-52% of the women were doing 
extra-contractual work to supplement their 
teaching salaries ; that up to 94% of the men and 
up to 72% of the women had sources of income 
in addition to their salaries as teachers ; and that 
the men claimed two to three dependents, and 
the women, a little over one dependent. 

Although the average salary of the teachers in 
Schenectady, N. Y., was higher than the national 
average, Sayles concluded that the salary was 
‘“‘geared to the support of one person.’’ Since 
the average salaries of the teachers in these vari- 
ous studies were above the national average, the 
generalization would seem warranted that the 
salary schedules in most communities are also 
geared to the support of not more than one per- 
son. The fact that few teachers can support a 
dependent on their salary not only must deter a 
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considerable number from entering the profes- 
sion, but also must play some part in the esti- 
mated annual attrition of seven to eight per cent 
in the profession, the annual loss of some 75,000 
teachers from the classrooms. 

This condition brings about another kind of 
attrition which the figures do not reveal—the de- 
creased efficiency as teachers of some who, despite 
the economic difficulties, choose, or are forced, to 
remain in the profession. Most of those who re- 
main and secure extra-contractual work find, as 
a rule, that doing two jobs adequately proves to 
be a drain on their resources—a drain which in- 
creases as they grow older. Those who do not 
seek or cannot find suitable extra-contractual 
employment find the reduced standard of living 
and the continuous struggle to make ends meet a 
mental and an emotional strain. A few becomie 
embittered toward a society that will force its 
teachers so to exist, thereby hurting both them- 
selves and their profession. Others, who so love 
learning, their profession, and their students 
that no bitterness is evident, still face conditions 
adverse to their mental and emotional health. 

The ideal solution to this economic problem 
would be a base salary high enough to enable the 
teacher to support herself and dependents, if 
any, and still maintain a standard of living simi- 
lar to that maintained by people in comparable 
professions. Those communities which are 
financially able to achieve such a salary schedule 
should do so. Whether all communities can 
maintain such a schedule under our present tax 
structure is doubtful. For today about 80% of 
every tax dollar goes to the Federal government, 
leaving but 20% for the state and local govern- 
ments. Yet these two levels of government now 
contribute about 98% of the support for schools. 

The single salary schedule based on training 
and experience not only fails frequently to pro- 
vide an adequate salary fund, but also often in 
practice does not equitably distribute that fund. 
The accumulation by the teacher of advanced 
training credits does not guarantee that she be- 
comes a better teacher or that she is a better 
teacher than some colleague who has no such 
credits. Nor does the salary increment for ex- 
perience guarantee a year’s professional growth; 
so that at times the lazy, prejudiced, nonprofes- 
sional teacher receives the same financial reward 
as her industrious, scientific, professional col- 
league. 
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In view of these facts, could a criterion be 
added which would not seriously violate the prin- 
ciple of the single salary schedule, which could 
be applied equally and fairly to both sexes, yet 
which would offer enough additional financial 
reward to encourage men, not ascetically in- 
clined, to enter the profession, and enable all 
teachers to remain in the profession? Such a 
criterion would be the comparative cost for the 
individual teacher to remain on the job. This 
cost is already a consideration, since additional 
hours of advanced study bring higher pay. In 
some communities, the cost of maintaining effi- 
ciency on the job is recognized by the paying of 
teachers’ tuitions at summer schools, paying in 
part teachers’ travel expenses to such meetings, 
and providing sabbatical leaves for further 
study. 

The business world has long considered such 
costs in determining the salary to be paid for a 
job or in considering who will be hired for the 
position. The salesman on the road is paid more 
than the salesman in the store. 

The Armed Services have long recognized such 
costs in their pay scales. Under the old salary 
schedules for commissioned officers, there were 
variations both in the subsistence allowance and 
rental allowance for the officer with dependents 
and the officer without. The present schedule 
raised the subsistence allowance for all and 
eliminated the differentiation, but there remains 
a variation in monthly rental allowances for all 
officers with one or more dependents. Nor are 
these allowances subject to income tax laws, a 
fact which makes them worth their face value. 
If teachers had such allowances, and if Congress 
could be persuaded to show as much considera- 
tion for the professional teacher as for the pro- 
fessional soldier, teachers, too, might so benefit. 
This principle has also been applied to other gov- 
ernment employees at times. Some city firemen 
and policemen draw base pay plus tax-free sub- 
sistence allowances. 

The criterion of necessary expense to remain 
on the teaching job is not new. A report' of the 
National Education Association in 1952 found 
eight per cent of the teachers in the study work- 
ing under salary schedules with differentials for 
dependency. Moreover, there are increasing in- 


1“Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Employ- 
ment Conditions in Service.” Research Bulletin, XXV, 
No. 2, April, 1952, Washington 6, D. C. 
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stances where housing is also furnished to prin- 
cipals and special teachers. In Denmark, two 
of the principles determining remuneration 
schedules are added allowances for teachers with 
dependents and the furnishing of living accom- 
modations for rural teachers. 

How, then, would these additional payments 
for dependency, rental, subsistence, or personal 
expenses work in a school system? In the local 
system, which has a 1 : 4 ratio of men to women, 
about half of the teachers (76% of the men, 
41% of the women, and 49% for the group) in- 
dicated they were supporting one or more de- 
pendents. In light of the above ratio and per- 
centages, the women would thus profit more 
numerically but less percentage-wise for any 
dependency allowance. Suppose, by way of ex- 
ample, a scale of $50 for subsistence payments 
in addition to base pay were allowed for teachers 
with no dependents and $100 for those with de- 
pendents. Actually, were such a system estab- 
lished in a community, the figure selected should 
have a direct relationship with the actual cost 
of the item or items the allowance was supposed 
to cover. On the basis of 10 monthly pay checks 
for some 3,000 employees, the annual budget for 


salaries in the local schools would thus be in- 
ereased by $2,250,000, of which $1,500,000 rep- 
resents a flat across-the-board raise to all teach- 
ers. If just the additional amount allotted for 
dependency were considered, the annual amount 
added to the budget for salaries would be only 
$750,000. 

Allowances for personal expenses, subsistence, 
and dependency are allowed in business and 
various governmental positions Often these al- 
lowances are tax exempt. Some European school 
systems recognize these allowances in their sal- 
ary schedules. Spotty and unorganized plans 
for the allowances are in use in school systems 
in the United States. Such questions then arise: 
Could acceptable principles be established for 
the allowances for teachers as a general practice? 
Would such allowances be accepted as equitable 
by the teaching profession? Would these allow- 
ances encourage and enable more men to enter 
the profession? Would they help both the men 
and the women with dependents to continue hap- 
pily in the profession? Would they hamper 
needed adjustments in base pay? Would such 
allowances help reduce the long-standing short- 
age of qualified teachers? 


REPORT 


Toward Objectivity in Faculty Ranking 


By A. J. DAVIS and I. A. DERBIGNY 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Couzeces and universities able to select their 
professors from among the top men in the field 
face scarcely the same problems in assigning 
faculty ranks as many institutions not so 
favored. Theirs is the comparison of eminence; 
less favored institutions are more concerned with 
initial and potential competency. The need for 
a specific plan of ranking becomes more acute 
as one is concerned with appraisals of personnel 
on different levels of competency. Operation is 
facilitated if the plan is, to some degree, objec- 
tive. The necessary subjective elements need 
not be excluded; they may be defined and ap- 
praised systematically. Recent publications im- 
ply a need for specific descriptions of ranking 
plans which may motivate faculty members. 
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This description is presented with the hope that 
it may serve such a purpose. 

The Tukegee Institute Plan was drafted, after 
nearly three years of endeavor, by a faculty 
committee appointed in 1944. Approximately 
a year and a half was used by the committee in 
drawing up basie principles; the other year and 
a half was used in presenting the plan separately 
to the several schools of the institute for sug- 
gestions for modification, substitution of require- 
ments in terms of more realistic criteria, and to 
secure acceptance of the plan by vote. The plan 
was approved by the faculty in 1946 and was 
subsequently approved by the president and the 
board of trustees. 

The essential features of the plan include a 
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definition of the faculty and provision for the 
several ranks, periods of appointment, provi- 
sions for academic freedom and tenure, criteria 
for the several ranks, a basic formula for rank- 
ing, a graduated salary scale, a system for opera- 
tion, provisions for leaves, principles governing 
subsidy for attendance at professional meetings, 
and regulations in regard to outside employment. 

Since it is not possible to describe in detail 
the entire plan, only some aspects will be dis- 
cussed. 

The ranking system is based upon four definite 
criteria and a basic formula setting forth mini- 
mum requirements for each rank. 

Training. Merit units (Q) are awarded as 
follows: The earned doctor’s degree—5Q; the 
master’s degree or D.V.M.—2Q; the bachelor’s 
degree (five-year curriculum)—1Q. A second 
master’s degree or one year of graduate or pro- 
fessional training beyond the bachelor’s or 
master’s degree—1Q. No merit units are 
awarded for the regular four-year bachelor’s 
degree or for honorary degrees. 

Experience. One academic year of college or 
university teaching, guidance, or research—1Q. 

Growth. Each scholarly publication—1Q; 
books and monographs—1 to 5Q; each appear- 
ance upon the program of a learned society— 
0.6Q; each attendance at a professional meeting 
—0.2Q; each professional and/or technical 
license—0.5 to 0.75Q. Merit units are not 
awarded for publications and activities antedat- 
ing the time of ranking by more than five years. 

Other Characteristics. Teaching effective- 
ness, co-operation, community service, and range 
of cultural interests. Merit units (Q) are 
awarded according to a scale centering around 
1Q for average performance. For performance 
distinctly above average, a maximum of 2Q may 
be awarded. Below average performance is 
graded from 0 to 1Q. Applicants with excess 
merit units in ‘‘other characteristics’? may 
transfer one half the excess toward meeting the 
requirement in growth. 

The Basic Formula. The minimum merit 
unit (Q) requirement in each criterion is as 
follows: Professor: training—5Q, experience— 
15Q, growth—5Q, other characteristics—5Q; 
associate professor: training—4Q, experience— 
9Q, growth—3Q, other characteristics—5Q; as- 
sistant professor : training—3Q, experience—4Q, 
growth—1Q, other characteristics—5Q ; instruc- 
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tor: training—2Q, experience—1Q. A mini- 
mum of 1Q in teaching efficiency is required for 
all ranks above that of instructor. For ranks 
above that of assistant professor, the merit unit 
requirement in training must include at least 
the earned master’s degree. 

In applying the formula, the pattern of cri- 
teria must be met; an accumulation of merit 
units may not be substituted for the pattern. 

Since the major concern of institutions of the 
size and type of Tuskegee Institute is with teach- 
ing effectiveness, it would be expected that 
greater weight would be given to this criterion 
than to others. On the other hand, pending the 
development of more objective measures of teach- 
ing excellence, it was considered feasible to give 
greater weight to the indirectly but objectively 
measured criteria: amount of training, growth, 
and experience. It was recognized that the evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis that the latter 
measures are indirect measures of teaching ex- 
cellence is presumptive and that the develop- 
ment of better direct measures of teaching ex- 
cellence should be followed by giving greater 
weight to this criterion. 

The plan provides two committees for operat- 
ing the system: a Faculty Personnel Committee 
within each major educational unit and a 
Central Committee, institute-wide in scope. The 
Faculty Personnel Committee is composed of the 
dean of the unit and two professors—one ap- 
pointed by the dean for three years; the other, 
elected by the faculty of the unit for a three-year 
period. The dean is chairman of this committee. 
The Central Committee is composed of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and two professors—one 
appointed by the president for a three-year 
period ; the other, elected by the institute faculty 
for three years. The vice-president is chairman 
of this committee. The president has exercised 
ex officio status and has not met with the com- 
mittee except when requested. 

Application for rank originates in the several 
educational units. The applicant fills a schedule 
and submits it to the Faculty Personnel Com- 
mittee of his unit. This committee checks all 
statements and interpretations and passes upon 
all matters requiring qualitative judgment, such 
as deciding if a publication is professional or 
scholarly, evaluating a book or monograph, as- 
signing merit units for teaching efficiency, and 
the like. The schedule, with recommendation 
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as to rank, is then sent to the Central Committee 
which serves as a certifying agency. 

In addition to its duties as a certifying agency, 
the Central Committee may initiate or review 
suggestions for improvement in routine pro- 
cedure and submit its recommendations to the 
president for approval. Minor policy must be 
submitted to the Unit Personnel Committees 
(in joint session) for approval and then to the 
president. Major policy changes and amend- 
ments to the plan are submitted by the Central 
Committee to the institute faculty. If approved 
by the faculty, they are sent to the president for 
approval. At least once each year the Central 
Committee reports its findings to the faculty, 
which has the right of review and may request 
reconsideration of any matter reported. 

The plan has undergone only one major policy 
change since its adoption. This change enabled 
the technical instructional units to give greater 
emphasis to industrial and applied experience 
and less emphasis to higher degrees. 

The results after nearly 10 years of operation 
under the plan are salutary, but it is recognized 
that much improvement can be made. Discussion 
in faculty and committee meetings, and more 
casually in conferences, reveals criticisms. 

Since considerable progress has been made in 
evaluation techniques, it is now possible to render 


a more valid estimate of teaching effectiveness. 
Teaching effectiveness should therefore be in- 
cluded as a separate major criterion of equal 
weight with training and experience. 

The sub-criteria included under Growth— 
scholarly publications, appearance upon the 
programs of learned societies, attendance at 
meetings of learned societies and professional 
organizations, licenses—need more specific de- 
lineation. At present, the personnel committees 
within each unit evaluate the material submitted. 
Since there is a wide variation in qualitative 
standards from unit to unit, efforts to establish 
more specific criteria should be made. 

Growing out of the criticisms pro and con in 
regard to the doctorate is the whole matter of 
inter-validity of the criteria as indices of pro- 
fessorial worth. Should persons of the highest 
degree of training and creativity who are in- 
effective as teachers be ranked in terms of these 
two criteria alone with the hope that their teach- 
ing effectiveness will improve? Should ad- 
mittedly excellent teachers be held to the lower 
ranks because they rarely publish scholarly 
papers? 

It is hoped that the revised plan will provide 
valid answers to these and other important 
questions. 


EVENTS 


Enriching the College Curriculum 


ON A PREVIOUS OccASION (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 29, 1954), this writer has briefly editorialized 
about a course in “Telephone Techniques” given at 
Fort Seott (Kan.) Junior College. True to his train- 
ing in the art of documentation, he cited the source 
of this “ultra-practical” contribution to man’s and 
woman’s knowledge. But his conscience did not let 
him rest; after all, he had not had access to the origi- 
nal formulation of the curricular tour de force of the 
decade. Only with the arrival of the March, 1955, 
number of the Junior College Journal could the re- 
morseful researcher finally calm himself. 

In this issue appears a five-page article, “Telephone 
Techniques,” by Ophelia K. Henderson, the teacher 
of this course, whose full title is Instructor in Com- 
munication and in Business Correspondence. After 
establishing the fact that “there is a trend toward 
functional education,” Mrs. Henderson observes that 
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“students do need help in learning to use the telephone 
properly; yet many are leaving our schools with no 
real help with this problem.” She is convineed that 
“two or three casual lessons in telephone manners will 
certainly not do the job.” In short, college study is 
needed, a “laboratory course” meeting two hours a 
week for one semester and offering two. credits. 

The author’s description of her course, now in its 
third year, indicates the use of the following teach- 
ing procedures: study of the “Success by Telephone” 
manual, instructional films and records, student- 
dramatized conversations over practice telephones 
with loud-speaker devices, tape recorder, bulletin 
board and blackboard displays, field trips to tele- 
phone exchanges and plants, lectures by visiting 
telephone officials, and study of the efficient use of 
telephone directories (including the foreign). 

The course comprises, among other topics, the 
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following: brief history of the telephone and tele- 
phonic communication, telephone personalizing tech- 
niques, effective opening and closing techniques, how 
to obtain information over the telephone, how to 
withhold information over the telephone, and tele- 
phone wire-tapping (“a special problem”). Of par- 
ticular interest is the unit, “How to make appoint- 
ments by telephone, including the appointment for 
the employment interview,” which, together with the 
one on “Telephone personalizing techniques,” would 
seem to be most appropriate for correlation with the 
course on “Dating” offered in many high schools. 

The article concludes with the statement that this 
course “has been well received by both the commu- 
nity, business men, and students, and has won a place 
in the curriculum and the school catalog at Fort 
Scott.” 

At first reading, the article looked like a worthy 
addition to the literature of gentle educational satire 
as cultivated by Leacock, Benjamin, and others. But 
a quick check-up revealed that here was no good- 
natured fun; the author was in dead earnest. The 
college is described in “American Junior Colleges” 
as offering “transfer and terminal liberal arts cur- 
riculum [with] some voeational-technical courses.” 
No froth from a teachers’ college catalogue; no am- 
munition, in other words, for a bludgeoning Bestor 
or a sneering Mortimer Smith. 

It is clear that the communication-centered cur- 
riculum is being broadened to provide for the real 
needs of college students. But why stop with the tele- 
phone? Our world is moving ahead rapidly and we 
must therefore reconstruct our education to meet the 
changing needs of a society in a jet-propelled age. 
One might envision—and prepare—a course on TV 
Techniques or even on the Right Use of Radio. Cer- 
tainly, if these media are crucial to our current ex- 
istence, we must ensure that our students know the 
tried and tested techniques of how to look and listen. 
Such problems as chair adjustment and the selection 
of snacks cannot be left to random learning, but must 
be properly and scientifically presented in courses for 
college credit. With sympathetic reception by college 
administrators, such courses may eventually displace 
the deadwood which has allowed the junior college 
to teach horse-and-buggy content in an H-bomb era. 

With liberal-arts institutions granting credit for 
ultra-functional courses, should anyone blame a teach- 
ers’ college which may some day announce a course 
on the methods of teaching television observational 
techniques ?—W.W.B. 


A DOUBLE MAJOR AT M. I. T. 
THE FACULTY of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has approved unanimously a double 
major course in which students combine science 
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or engineering with humanities and social sci- 
ences. This new plan of study will be open to 
freshmen next fall. They will not only be re- 
quired to take two years of calculus and two 
years of physics, as are all M.I.T. undergradu- 
ates, but will do advanced work at once in tech- 
nological subjects and in the humanities and 
social sciences. The first students will be limited 
to a relatively small group with proven ability 
to meet the rigorous demands of a double major. 
Each student will spend about 60% of his time 
in science and engineering and 40% in humani- 
ties and social studies. In the final year a stu- 
dent will be required to do a project, which . 
generally will be a thesis combining the approach 

of engineering or science with those of political 

science, philosophy, or other relevant areas of 

learning. 

The course provides broad preparation for 
further graduate work in science, medicine, law, 
industry, or other fields or for nonprofessional 
careers starting immediately after graduation. 
The student ean obtain a degree in four years 
or, if he chooses, can continue his work through 
a fifth year to achieve professional status with a 
second B.S. degree. By a sixth year of study 
he can qualify for the M.S. 

The course will be given under the depart- 
ment of humanities and will be directed by John 
Morton Blum, associate professor of history. 
But, although the classes will be in the School 
of Humanities and Social Studies, subjects will 
eut across various fields—history, literature, 
sociology, psychology, and other disciplines. 


PRESIDENT PUSEY ON THE 
HUMANITIES 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT for 1953-54, President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University in- 
cluded the following paragraph on the role of 
the humanities in higher education: 

‘‘The Humanities hold a central position in 
liberal education. In a sense, all subjects de- 
serve a place in a liberal curriculum only as they 
partake in at least some degree of the goals of 
humane scholarship. But a college in which the 
studies traditionally called Humanities are weak 
runs the risk of being less liberal than it should; 
for our full humanity is best quickened and de- 
veloped through imaginative grasp of the sub- 
tler experiences of individuals as revealed 
through arts and letters. The chief aim of 
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undergraduate education is to discover what it 
means to be a man. A college will be strong 
therefore only where those studies flourish whose 
principal value is to arouse such awareness and 
where they are taught with charm and vigor, 
and win respect.’’ 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT AT RADCLIFFE 


MATURE STUDENTs at Radcliffe College (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) will be encouraged to move into 
advanced work more rapidly under a program 
of advanced standing to begin in September, 
1955. Three forms of special admission to Rad- 
cliffe are now possible: A few high-school juniors 
‘‘of superior achievement and maturity’’ may 
be admitted as freshmen, if they have the un- 
qualified endorsement of their school to pursue 
the regular four-year curriculum at Radcliffe. 
Students who in secondary school have done 


advanced work may take examinations for ad- 
vanced placement after they have been admitted 
to Radcliffe. Such young women will follow 
the regular freshmen and sophomore program 
but may do individual work during the junior 
and senior years. High-school seniors applying 
for sophomore standing in Radcliffe College take 
three special examinations. A student of sopho- 
more standing may shorten her courses by a full 
year or may remain a fourth year for independ- 
ent work. 

Present Radcliffe juniors of superior achieve- 
ment may apply for course reduction to carry 
on individual work. Such students will be per- 
mitted to substitute for some college credits 
either courses in Radeliffe’s Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences or informal work of a broad 
or specialized character which is of particular 
interest to them. Radcliffe’s plan parallels the 
Harvard College Program of Special Standing. 





NOTICE: In the March ballot, the members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education elected 
James E. Allen, Jr., to sueceed Roscoe L. West as 
Trustee, 1955-59. Dr. Allen, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, was recently appointed Commissioner, effective 
Sept. 1. 

Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William E. Park, president, the Northfield Schools, 
appointed president, Simmons College (Boston), ef- 
fective Sept. 1, succeeding Bancroft Beatley. 


Millard G. Roberts, minister, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, named president, Parsons 
College (Fairfield, Iowa). Since last fall, Ralph M. 
Sayre, associate professor of history, has been serving 
as acting president. 

Frances McClelland Mayfarth, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, will succeed Winifred E. 
Bain as president, Wheelock College (Boston), when 
the latter retires, July 1. 

Herbert E. Longenecker, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Chicago Professional Colleges, 
University of Illinois. 

Ralph C. Bursiek, dean of university administration, 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio), named vice-president 
of the university. 
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Carroll Vincent Newsom, Associate Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, New York 
State, and Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, surgeon 
general, U. S. Army, appointed executive vice-chancel- 
lor and vice-chancellor for medical affairs, respec- 
tively, New York University. 


Douglas Horton and J. P. Elder will assume duties as 
deans, Divinity School and Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, respectively, Harvard University. 


William C. Steere, program director for systematic 
biology, National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., will sueceed Ernest R. Hilgard as dean, Grad-. 
uate Division, Stanford (Calif.) University, effective 
Sept. 1. Dean Hilgard has resigned from the post in 
order to devote full time to teaching. 


Chauncy D. Harris, professor of geography, ap- 
pointed dean, Division of Social Sciences, University 
of Chicago. 


Harold E. Camp, business manager, Lawrence La- 
cour Evangelistic Tour in Japan, appointed director 
of development, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.). 


Robert E. Pollitt, supervisor, Bureau of Probation 
and Parole, Milwaukee, Wis., named director, Correc- 
tional Administration Program, University of Notre 
Dame, effective Sept. 1. 


Jay Doblin, executive designer, Raymond Loewy 
Associates, and former chairman, evening school, in- 
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dustrial design division, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), appointed director, Institute of Design, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology (Chicago). 


Dudley Meek, vice-president and treasurer, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, appointed director, Management Train- 
ing Program, a one-year graduate course in business 
administration for women sponsored by Radcliffe Col- 
lege and Harvard University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Kenneth M. Setton, professor of Medieval history, 
Columbia University, named director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Marion S. Wood, formerly acting director, Union 
University School of Nursing (Albany, N. Y.), ap- 
pointed director of the new Albany Medical Center 
School of Nursing. The school replaces Union Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, which was a division of 
Albany Medical College. 


David A. Knickel named assistant director of ad- 
missions, Wagner College (Staten Island, N. Y.). 


Findlay C. Penix, supervisor of elementary school 
teachers, Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.), 
promoted to assistant professorship of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1955-56 academic year. 


Edward N. Lucking and Sam Silverman appointed 
assistant professors of management and chemical 
physics, respectively, University of Toledo (Ohio.) 


Helen Adams Nutting will become associate profes- 
sor of history, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), effective 
July 1. William F. Hall and Marvin G. Cline also 
advanced in rank to assistant professorships of Eng- 
lish and psychology, respectively. 


Howard A. Mader, former assistant manager, Valley 
Farmers’ Coop, Silverton, Ore., assumed duties as 
instructor in economics, Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.). 


Bess Sondel, consultant in communication to the 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
advanced in rank to professorial lecturer in communi- 
cation. 


Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology and 
anthropology, Brooklyn College, appointed chairman, 
Committee of Social Science Consultants, N.A.A.C.P. 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. The com- 
mittee consists of 48 social scientists and is an ex- 
pansion of the group that drafted the joint memo 
upon which much of Chief Justice Warren’s desegre- 
gation decisions were based. 


Mildred Fenner, managing editor, NEA Journal, is 
the new editor of the magazine, succeeding Joy Elmer 
Morgan, who retired in Dee. 


Aaron Brown, formerly president, Albany (Ga.) 
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State College, named project director, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York City. 


Erwin L. McDonald has resigned as director of pub- 
lie relations, Furman University (Greenville, S. C.), 
to become executive secretary, department of Christian 
education, General Association of Baptists, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Charles D. Byrne will relinquish his post as chancel- 
lor, Oregon State System of Higher Education, effec- 
tive June 30. He will return to a non-administrative 
position after a one-year sabbatical leave. 


Arthur L. Vogelback will resign as acting president, 
Ripon ( Wis.) College, at the end of the present school 
year to become professor of English, Sweet Briar 
(Va.) College. 


Pennsylvania State University announces the retire- 
ments of the following professors with emeritus rank, 
effective this summer: Dana K. Merrill (American lit- 
erature), Harrison H. Arnold (Romance languages), 
Robert E. Dengler (Greek and head, department of 
classical languages), and Paul R. Daugherty (Span- 
ish), 


Recent Deaths 
Mervyn Joy Bailey, 61, professor of German and fine 
arts, Boston University, April 6. 


Helen Temple Cooke, 89, retired director, Dana Hall 
Schools (Mass.), April 12. 

The Rev. John J. Toohey, 81, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C.), April 14. 

Richard B. Ballou, 44, chairman, department of so- 
cial bases of education, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), April 18. 

Archibald J. Nichol, 57, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Pennsylvania, April 18. 


RecEnT) ! h , 


GARBER, LEE QO. The Yearbook of School Law, 
1955. Pp. 121. The author, University of Penn- 





sylvania, Philadelphia 4. 1955. $2.75; quantity 


rates. 
® 

GRAVES, Jr, WILLIAM H., ann NATHAN 
STOLLER, A CPEA Digest, Middle Atlantic Re- 
gion: Reports of Selected Elementary School Prin- 
cipals on Their Professional Problems, pp. 20, 
1954; HERROLD, KENNETH, anp D. M. 
HERTZ, CPEA Reports to the Profession on De- 
veloping a Concept of the Dimensions of Man, pp. 
46, illustrated, Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Middle Atlantic Region, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 1954. $1.00. 
8 
GRINNELL, J. E., ano RAYMOND J. YOUNG, 
et al. The School and the Community: Educa- 
tional and Public Relations. Pp. 444. Ronald 
Press Co., New York 10. 1955. $5.50. 
° 
HALL, ROBERT K., N. HANS, anp J. A. LAU- 
WERYS (editors). The Year Book of Education, 
1954. Pp. 630. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. $8.00. 
© 
HOIJER, HARRY (editor). Language in Culture: 
Conference on the Interrelations of Language and 
Other Aspects of Culture. Pp. 286. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1954. $4.05. 
International List of Universities and Other Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Pp. 72. Bureau In- 
ternational Des Universités, 19, Avenue Kléber, 
Paris XVI*. 1955. 
» 


IVINS, WILSON H. Student Marriages in New 
Mexico Secondary Schools, 1952-53. Pp. 84. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
1954. $1.00. 

» 

Law and Contemporary Problems: School Pupil and 
the Law. Pp. 195. School of Law, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C. 1955. $2.00. 

* 

MAYER, MAX. Geschichte der Abendlindischen 
Erziehung und Bildung: Ein Grundriss. Pp. 211. 
Verlag Herder, Freiburg i. Br., Germany. 1955. 
DM. 3.50. 

* 

MAYERS, LEWIS. The American Legal System. 
Pp. 589. Harper & Bros. New York 16. 1955. 
$6.50. 

a 


MICHAELIS, JOHN U. The Prediction of Success 
in Student Teaching from Personality and Atti- 
tude Inventories. Vol. 2. Pp. 415-481. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1954. 85 cents. 

4 


NOHL, HERMAN. Friedrich Schiller: Eine Vor- 
lesung. Pp. 128. Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke, Bur- 
nitzstrasse 6, Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 1954. 
Cloth, DM. 12.50; paper, DM. 9.50. 

9 

PEARMAN, JEAN R., anp ALBERT H. BUR- 
ROWS. Social Services in the School. Pp. 218. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington 8, D. C. 1955. 
$3.75. 

e 

PEARSON, GERALD H. J. Psychoanalysis and 
the Education of the Child. Pp. 357. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York 11. 1954. $5.00. 

e 


Planning Tomorrow’s Secondary Schools. Pp. 64. 
School Planning Laboratory, School of Education, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 1954. 
$4.00. 

& 


Public Education and the Future of America. 


APRIL 30, 1955 


Pp. 


98. Educational Policies Commission, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1955. $1.50; quantity rates. 
° 

RIDDLE, OSCAR. The Unleashing of Evolution- 
ary Thought. Pp. 414. Vantage Press, New 
York 1. 1954. $4.50. i 

e. 

SAND, OLE. Curriculum Study in Basie Nursing 
Education. Pp. 225. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York 16. 1955. $3.75. 

° 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR (editor). 
Effects of Mass Communication. 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana. 

* 

Staff Relations in School Administration; Thirty- 
third Yearbook. Pp. 470. Illustrated. Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, NEA, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1955. $5.00. 

a 

TAIT, GEORGE E. Breastplate and Buckskin; A 
Story of Exploration and Discovery in the Amer- 
icas. Illustrated. Pp. 235. Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 1954. $2.24. 

@ 

TIMASHEFF, NICHOLAS §&. Sociological The- 
ory: Its Nature and Growth. Pp. 328. Double- 
day & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1955. $4.50. 

as 

ULICH, ROBERT (editor). Three Thousand Years 
of Educational Wisdom. Pp. 668. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1954. $6.00. 

* 

ULICH, ROBERT. The Human Career: A Phi- 
losophy of Self-Transcendence. Pp. 255. Har- 
per & Bros., New York 16. 1955. $3.50. 

6 

Unesco: Basic Facts and Figures, pp. 84, 1954, $1.00; 
Unesco: International Yearbook of Education, 
1954, pp. 409, 1954, $3.00. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 


The Process and 
Pp. 586. Uni- 
1954. $6.00. 


aa 
VALENTINE, ALAN. The Age of Conformity. 
Pp. 179. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1954. 
$3.00. 
ae 
WOFFORD, KATE V. The Workshop Way with 
Foreign Students. Pp. 149. University of Flor- 
ida Press, Gainsville. 1954. $2.50. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary id , College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 




















GREATER PURCHASING POWER .... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— > -— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





BUILD 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Nic scacmmenn 


e& 


MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 
MAY 1-7 


























THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. ¥. 








fight cancer 
with a CHECK 


and a CHECKUP 
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